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and to him. It would be fatal to outstay his mood of acute
longing. She made her farewells and left, half-glad and half-sad.
No. i Grosvenor Gate on her return seemed a little forlorn.
The presence of Wyndham still haunted it vaguely never to
be exorcised except by another presence more assured and
vital.

Disraeli told her that now he found Bradenham unbearable.
In all the house and park he discovered no joy and he could
turn his mind to nothing. He had lived in paradise and now
was cast out. He submitted to the decrees of fate and at the
same time could see no reason why this misery should come
upon him.

Almost before she found time to appraise this mood of his
he announced his early departure for London in order to see
her again if only for a few days. Meanwhile he worked on the
great tragedy.

At that she smiled because for love of her he had begun
once more to write poetry, abandoned since the failure of the
Revolutionary Epick, written after the manner of Milton. The
title of the new masterpiece was Alarcos, and the style recalled
that of Shakespeare.

Disraeli never lacked literary courage. In Venetia he had
written poems on behalf of two characters, one of whom imper-
sonated Byron and the other Shelley, and the step from Byron
and Shelley to Shakespeare caused him not one moment's
hesitation. In the dedication of Marcos to Lord Francis Egerton,
a poet after a fashion, Disraeli said that the inspiration for it
came to him during his voyage to the Mediterranean; he had
heard the' strange and terrible tale while rambling in the Sierras
of Andalusia.

Unfortunately the gloom of the tale prevented anyone from
producing Disraeli's poetic drama as a stage pky at the period
when it was written. Alarcos enjoyed a certain fame among
Society, but the critics ignored it, as well they might, for Barnes
of The Times had summed up Disraeli as a poet when he remarked
that the tone was high, but the sound monotonous. Years
afterward, when Disraeli became Prime Minister, Alarcos ran
for five weeks at Astley's Theatre Royal, and failed from the
box-office point of view. No doubt Mary Anne considered
it marvellous. She had been allowed to read it bit by bit as
the author composed it.

On his arrival in London, Disraeli dined with her and others
at No, i Grosvenor Gate, and sent Sarah a gopd story about the